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Re: NOTICE. 
> The subscriber, from declining health, is in- 
“seed to offer for sale a share of the publishing 
riment of his periodicals. The foundation 
"yp which these works are established is so 
“wlid as to afford great advantages, to an active 
“oan, iu establishing himself in the world. 
‘ ey never possessed more popularity than at 
sent; and inability, from continued indis- 
“position, to attend to his multifarious duties 


a & alone urges him to dispose of any portion. For 


‘yerms, application may be made to 
A. WALDIE. 


——— 


| Subscribers will confer a very particular 
favour by making remittances. Pecuniary ar- 


inatiog: “jangements must be made for the subscriber’s 


es 


“mecessary absence. from business for some time; 


SE these could be done immediately. if each sub- 


Will the appeal be 
A. WALDIE. 


“griber will pay his item. 
> avheeded ? 
i —_—— 
From the London Metropolitan for December. 
“WILL NOTHING LOVE ME?!” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE REFORMER.” 
(Concluded.) 


Mr, Meredith rose at six the following morning, if it 
F may be said that a man can get up who has not pre. 
| viously gone to bed. To speak with critical exactness, 
however, he had thrown himself on the outside of his 
" toverlet, meaning to be as miserable as possible all 
“night; but some way or another, after lying about five 
| minutes, he began to believe all that he had promised 
P the children as faithfully as they believed him, and in 
| about five minutes more he was as suund asleep as the 
| happiest man ulive, dreaming that he had a home so full 
of ingots of gold that the beams were breaking down, 
7 and the great ‘exertions he made to prop up the edifice 
| jist enabled him to wake at the proper time, and after 
» making his toilet, and putting clean linen in his carpet 
‘ he descended ; bat early as it was, his housekeeper 
“Ind got hima a cup of coffee and an egg waiting for him, 
| Which service, though voluntarily performed, was yet 
|) Meompanied by looks as cross as though it had been 
) enforced. Mr. Meredith would have declined the pro- 
Ped courtesy, bat as the choice had not been proposed, 
| #4 it was out of the kindliness of his own nature to 
| feject the kindness of another, he swallowed the coffee 
» and the egg, and rendered as many thanks as if the en. 
| Wrtainment had been a perfect gratuity, conferred on a 
» Wayside beggar; and then set off to “ go to Bath.” The 
ead servant in the mean time sitting down and shed. 
Sng a few tears, after she had followed him with her 
E *es out of the street. 
) So back again to the sphere of those kind and benig- 
Mant philanthropists went our hero. There stood the 
@ach all ready, the aristocracy of course guing inside 
“Md the canaille on tho out, composed, as usual, of the 
= omary complement of very respectable, plain, sub- 
Cy | ladies, in very respectable old-fashioned cloaks, 
raw bonnets, and double-soled boots; and 
w young girls, in tawdry head-gear and dirty blond 





caps, and tumbled flowers, and faded silk cloaks, made 
in the newest-but-one fashion, and wearing the trophies 
of many a splash of metropolitan mud. There was a 
great fuss to get the substantial ladies into the inside, 
and the more fragile nymphs on to the out; but perhaps 
we are wrong in marking the line between the select 
interior ana the vulgar exterior, for all the ladies who 
mounted the roof and got into the basket of that parti. 
cular coach, took care to acquaint every individual in 
turn that they preferred traveling in that manner, that 
they might see the country, or else-that their health did 
not allow them to endure the narrow internal limits, or 
that the inside places were all taken, &c. &c.; all which 
assurances, coming from head-quarters, every body was 
buund to believe. 

The gentleman in black took kis place on the coach. 
box, and having paid the required stipend for packing 
his luggage, though he did not happen to have any, that 
of course not being a fee, and after paying the remain- 
der of his fare, was suffered to turn up his collar and 
button up his coat, and be as cold and miserable as he 
pleased, the cuachman not having yet assumed his offi. 
cial duties, but being in the mean time at a preparatory 
school in the neighbourhood, learning to keep out the 
morning air; but at last all the young ladies and the 
old ladies, and the young gentlemen and the old gentle. 
men, were settled in the inside and on the outside to 
their heart’s satisfaction, or, whether they were or not, 
the time was come that they ought to have been, and 
up the coachman got, having well fortified himself, and 
smack went the whip, and round went the wheels, and 
off-went the company’s coach and the company’s horses 
in most magnificent style. 

And the coachman!—ah, the coachman deserves an 
entire paragraph in his honour-—he is worth a whole 
zoological garden, for he condenses in himself the surli- 
nees of fifty bears at the least. O, my dear reader, if 
you do not wish to be turned into stone by the eyelight 
of one of these monsters, never travel with a coachman 
who is to have no fees. No fees! O, pray take warn- 
ing, for he will certainly turn ogre and devour you! He, 
is cheated out of his birthright, swindled out of his 
time-out-of-mind right, and he looks at you like a muz- 
zled hear, ready to spring upon you and give you a hug! 
but if your dark fate should throw you into his moving 
den, be sure under no impulse of curiosity ur exigence 
of circumstance to ask him a question—if you do, he 
will certainly burst his muzzle and bite your head off. 

The coach made no stoppages Icnger than two minutes 
and a half, or at the most three minntes, on the road, 
and these little hindrances were occasioned by the ne- 
cessity the driver found to alight at every tolerable inn 
on the wayside to take some of the water of life, just to 
keep up the necessary impetus for driving; but as he 
was very zealous in this needful duty, and had besides 
acquired such skilfulness by practice, that it was proved 
by computation on a stop-.watch that he could lift his 
hand to his head in half a second less than any other 
man on the road, it was presumed that these little de- 
lays, in reality, more than redeemed themselves by the 
increase of energy in the driver, which he contrived to 
communicate to his horses by means of some electric 
communication running frum his hand to the extreme 
end of his whip, and which was instantly understood 
by animals of even the lowest capacity. Saving and ex- 
cepting these delays, or rather, we should say, these 
uccelerations, the coach made no demur till it arrived 
at the Half-way House. Here all was animation—every 
body in the coach was out in a moment, and every body 
that was on the coach was down in a moment, and out 





came a lady ina moment, and quite a lady, too, with 


spectacles and gloves, and go soft, and so sweet! and she 
was so very kind us to come to see all the boxes and 
band. boxes, and baskets, and bundles, weighed in a huge 
pair of scales, and what was much more, to take all the 
half-pence and pence that came by way of mulct over 
and above the very libera! weight allowed by the “New 
Company's Coach” per head ; and in the mean time some 
of the passengers just went in and looked at a dinner 
that was set out for their inspection, and a few had the 
temerity to taste, but the greater part had no appetite 
so early in the day, and could not think of dining at 
such a vulgar hour; and these being chiefly the exter. 
nal passengers, were all quite ready to take their places 
again the moment the luggage was repacked, and a new 
coachman on the box; and then the few insides, who 
had just accomplished a third mouthfal by way of taste, 
were pushed most reluctantly in, grumbling intolerably, 
and then slash went the whip, and round went the 
wheels, and off again. 

Gorgeously did thut autumn sun sink into its rest as 
that “ New Company’s Coach” approached the city, at- 
tended by hosts of glittering clouds, robed in cloth of 
gold, and sparkling with the light ot the sapphire and 
the ruby. The hilf-sides clothed in their living green, 
the trees still wrapped in their summer garb, the white 
stone houses dotted over a hundred gentle eminences, 
and the fair city; cradled in the valley, seeming as if 
made a home for the happy—a home for the heart—if 
place may be such. Yes! no doubt it is a very fine 
thing to “go to Bath!” 

But as the poor coach came nearer, the sun, with his 
long train of gorgeous clouds, departed—the sky went 
into mourning—and a thousand lights sparkled up out 
of the depths of the valley, marking out the dwelling- 
places of man, which, however, were only gas-lights, 
and by the time the vehicle stopped in the city, the 
gentleman in black had lost sight of all the poetry of 
the place, and knew only that he was alone in a strange 
town, without a friend, with very little money, ard on 
a particularly disagreeable errand. 

He entered the inn, and received just that portion of 
attention and respect which a passenger and his carpet- 
bag, traveling outside of the “ New pany’s Coach,” 
had a right to expect; but he, poor foolish man! thought 
to have had a little more. He ordered tea, and having 
been as genteel in his ideas as the other “outsides,” who 
could not be so vulgar as to dine at one, determined, 
maugre his economical arrangements with himielf, to 
luxuriate on a rasher of ham. The tea came with the 
disrespect of clumsy cut loaf, and ham that had done 
duty before, builed as a side-dish at a forgotten dinner 
somewhere about three weeks back. The gentleman in 
black remembered having caught a glimpse of a gaunt 
bone in the tempting larder window as he turned up the 
stairs, but he did not opine that his rasher, which he 
could have fitted on it, ought to be doubly good, because 
it was doubly cooked; but as no part of his previous 
education had ever qualified him io scold, he only sent 
the whole service away, and being grievously fatigued, 
betuok himself to an early bed. 

In the morning our hero rose in renovated spirits. 
The beams of a bright sun danced gaily throngh his 
chamber window. In all other places the season was 
autumn, at Bath it was only spring. It was impossible 
to despair when every thing looked so joyous; so Mr. 
Meredith yielded to the impulses of his own sanguine 
nature, and felt as if he had completed the most desir. 
able arrangements in the world for his future prosperity; 
and on the strength of these arrangements partook of a 
breakfast about us sumptuous as his previous tea, and 
then commenced his hopeful journey to Miss Garvan’s 
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residence; but as he turned his back on St. Michael's, 
and his face towards the old cathedral clock, he found 
it was still too early to intrude on a lady’s privacy ; so, 
instead of posting like the mail, he walked leisurely on, 
and looked a little about him as he went. 

Now we think that in a work of this grave character 
we ought not to omit a few profound observations, that 
we are sure would enrich a county history. First, then, 
the gentleman in black was amazingly struck by the 
number of names on the dvors preceded by the title of 
“ Mrs.,” which made him conclude that all the widows 
in the neighbouring counties congregated here—his next 
observation was, that the people of Bath never clean their 
door-steps, or at least that the use of hearthstone was 
unknown—his next, that all the empty houses had the 
word “void,” printed in the largest pussible type, stuck 
up in the windows, a most important remark—his next, 
that the people are drawn about the streets in their own 
easy chairs—his next, that the pigs are all black, and the 
butchers all women—his next two observations proved 
alike his profoundness, and that he was a domestic man 
—that cats are unknown in the whole city, and that the 
people are remarkably fond of the colour of yellow. 

The gentleman in black made these deep, sage, grave, 
profound, and erudite remarks as he traversed that por- 
tion of the town which separated his inn from the point 
of country where Miss Garvan resided. He began to 
ascend a hill-side, and then turned to look upon the cun- 
gregated dwellings he was leaving; again the poetry of 
the place arose ; a city of white stone embosomed among 
the hills, the flowing Avon winding through the midst. 
The gentleman in black thought the world a very beau- 
tiful world, and that it was a very great pity that any 
body should be miserable in it. 

Our pedestrian toiled up the hill, enquiring as he went 
about all tie Wicks and Combes he came near, until at 
last a scene of quiet beauty opened before him, and the 
Combe he sought was found. An ivied church—a quiet 
churchyard—a mansion embosomed in wood, sloping 
lawns, terraced walks, and blooming gardens. On the 
one hand orchards of abundant produce, on the other 
the little smiling village in front, spreading below into 
a deeper valley, the city of white stone, surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of hills. 

Our traveller paused with an admiring gaze. Surely 
it was a spot made for happiness, If this were Miss 
Garvan’s residence, he was sure she must be amiable. 
No one could live in such a heaven without being an 
angel. 

Then came a remembrance of certain reports, which 
said that a certain lady was crooked, and cross, and 
passionate, and avaricious, &c. &c. &c.; but no, he 
would not believe it—he saw that such things were 
wholly impossible from the very aspect of the place. 

So then he had only to satisfy himself as to the verity 
of her residence, and he hailed a rustic-looking man who 
was near him on the road. 

“ Do you know Miss Garvan?” 

“ Yes, sur.” 

“ Dues she live in that house ?” 

“ Yes, sur.” 

“ And she is—hum—ha—that is, she is a very kind 
lady ?” 

“ She be kind! why, who have been a-telling you 
that !” exclaimed the man, in a sort of startled amaze- 
ment. 

“She is, is she not?” resumed the gentleman in 
black, startled in his turn; for he had persisted in be- 
lieving that Miss Garvan was really a lady of profound 
feeling—“ she is, is she not ?” 

“O yes, sure‘” replied the man, with so peculiar a 
twist of the mouth snd expression of the eye, as suffi- 
eiently answered the poor geutleman in black. 

This little incident greatly disconcerted him. What 
if he had been too sanguine! What if he were now 
wasting the time which he ought to have been spending 
at home in concerting some more efficient ways and 
means! But no; Miss Garvan was a woman: he never 
knew a woman unkind: he would trust to her nature 
still. 

So the gentleman in black opened a little wicket which 
led by a winding footpath up the hill-side to the house, 
leaving the broader avenue to the right, pondering as he 
went how best to propitiate the lady of the mansion. 
He had not passed under the shadow of a dozen trees 
beforé he came in sight of a lady sitting on a rustic gar- 
den chair, coquetting the tassel of her parasol with a 
beautiful little [talian grayhound, who was jumping and 
gamboling round her in paroxysms of delight. The lady 
was neither young nor beautiful, and she was remark- 
ably ill dressed, that is, well dressed in quality, but quite 
without care and taste : as women dress who have neither 
hope nor desire to please men; her complexion had rather 





a jaundiced shade, and the expression of her countenance 
was evidently one of suspicion and discontent; and yet 
she was leaning over her little dog with a face beaming 
with as much love as though the little animal had been 
a darling child. This forced Mr. Meredith to say to 
himself, “ What a pity to see such affection misplaced ! 
I wish she had something better to love.” 

While these thoughts passed through his mind, the 
little ungra‘efal animal became aware of his presence, 
and bounding towards him, began to lavish on him all 
the same marks of passionate attachment that he had 
before been offering to his mistress, kissing his hands, 
and bounding up to him with cries of joy, and showing 
signs of that sudden dotage which dogs, as well as wiser 
animals, sometimes so instantaneously contract. 

“ Mignon, my pet, my pretty one, come here!” ex- 
claimed the lady; but Mignon cared not; he had taken 
one of those sudden likings, and he cared no more for 
his old mistress, now that he had contracted a new 
passion, than any other modern fine gentleman. It was 
in vain, therefore, that the lady called to him—in vain 
that the gentleman in black sought to evade his ca- 
resses, Mignon was as ungrateful any other wretch in 
the world. 

Once more the lady cried, “Mignon, my pet!” and 
held out her arms to him. Mignon, with a sort.of angry 
snap, continued his devotions to his new object. In an- 
other moment the expression of the lady’s face had quite 
changed—mortification, sorrow, anger, succeeded each 
other. An exclamation in low and bitter accents, yet 
not low enough to escape Mr. Meredith’s ear, fell from 
her, “ Will nothing love me?” and she hurried away. 
Now that expression had gone straight to the heart of 
the gentleman in black; he loved every thing himself, 
and almost every thing loved him, and he wished from 
the bottom of his soul that the poor lady had halfa 
dozen children to receive and return her affection. 

Scarcely knowing what to do, yet being of course 
obliged to do something, the gentleman in black took up 
the little offender in his arms, and walked towards the 
house. He entered the hall, where a couple of livery- 
servants were standing, and heard the interchange of a 
few words before they became aware of his presence. 

“ Missus be in a precious temper this morning,” said 
the one. 

“ We shall be a-dead afore night,” replied the other; 
and in a moment more a bell, pulled with prodigious 
violence, proclaimed the vicinity of the lady of the man- 
sion. 

“I suppose,” said Mr. Meredith, “that this little dog 
belongs to your mistress; be so good as to take it in to 
her.” 

“ Yes, sur,” replied one of the men, “and she be 
mighty fond on him. She'd a-been a-breaking her heart 
to a-lost bim.” 

The bell rang violently again, and in the man bounced 
with the dog. 

He left the door open, and the gentleman in black 
could hear and see all that passed. 

“ Take the little wretch away !” exclaimed Miss Gar- 
van; “let me never see it again! Go and drown it in 
the nearest pond !” 

The man stared, looked like an amazed fool, but stood 
perfectly still. 

“ Take it away !” again shrieked the lady; “take the 
ungrateful little wretch away: go and drown it, as 1 bid 
you—go this morment!” 

The man slank away, for nobody dared to speak in 
Miss Garvan’s house when Miss Garvan was angry; he 
had scarcely, however, closed the dvor, and stood for a 
moment or two rubbing his forehead to see if he could 
get any sense out of it to guide him in what he was to 
do, before the bell rang again more violently than be- 
fore ; and on the servant’s return to his lady with the 
little culprit still under his arm, Miss Garvan said, in 
rather relenting accents, “ Don't drown: the little wretch, 
but give it to the first person you meet—any body, so 
that I never see it again.” 

Now the first person that the man met on turning 
from Miss Garvan’s presence was undoubtedly the gen- 
tleman in black, and, therefore, in obedience to the 
orders he had received, he held out to him the beautiful 
little culprit, and said, “ You be the first body—will you 
be for a-having on him, sur ?” 

“Certainly I will,” replied the gentleman in black, 
“if Miss Garvan will not forgive her little pet; but I 
must first see your mistress, ‘Take in my card, and say 
that I beg the honour of an interview.” 

The man took in his card, and returned with per- 
mission for him to enter. 

Miss Garvan was standing—her eye angry, her cheek 
flushed, her whole mien disordered. Notwithstanding 
























felt his heart fail him; but he rem iP | 
sion that had so much touched vay ee the ex ad | 
me!” and it seemed to him like a key to her : 
so he began hoping again. In fact, it would hav tet 
impossible for him to have survived more than Mbt 
nutes of despair; he had such a trick in his ¢ fing me | 
always hoping the best. 
Miss Garvan’s countenance was by no means 
raging: he was in some measure confederate with Be 
luckless dog who had so heinously provoked her ¢i “f° 
sure; but after a moment or two passed in mutmi oe & 
servation, filled up by a sort of side-play on the par o at 
our friend in black, a certain kind and urbane — = 
sion in his countenance, and a sort of gentle le 
liness in his deportment, seemed rather to 
nature, and she motioned him to a seat; but see} 
he demuried to take one whilst she remained s 
she condescended to place herself very uneasily ip 
easy chair, and desired to know the purport of his 3 
Whereupon the gentleman in black commenced jy. 
tale of grievances. Now it was a curious fact, thatal 
though he ha taken his journey from London ty Bus | 
for the express purpose of laying his complaint 
the tyrannous steward at the feet of his mistress, ye 9 
when he was actually in her presence, he passed over al F 
the obnoxious part of that steward’s conduct, ands 
tented himself with relating his dilemina, and urseny § 
requesting a little time to enable him to arrange 4 | 
affairs. i 
While Miss Garvan listened, her attitude lost its gag 
ness, and she sank back in her easy chair. There wa § 
a little pause after our poor friend in black had finighs 
his narrative, and then she asked, “ Did my 
authorise your application to myself?” 
“ He did not, madam.” 
“ Did he encourage it ?” 
“ He did not even encourage it.” 
“ And did you take this journey on the bare possi 
of finding me more accommodating than my steward?® 


t P Aa 


“TI was earnest, sanguine, confident in your king wen tl 
ness.” f «dD 
“ Kindness !” repeated Miss Garvan with some bitte, § the la 
ness; “pray, sir, had you heard any character of mejg “I 
London ?” #F gentle 
The gentleman in black blushed crimson deep; eB Th 
“could not deny that he had heard Miss Garvan’s cy, gentle 
racter spoken of.” be “T 
“And against?” said. the lady, with some t the la 
“nay, you need not deny it. And since you have arrivs. wy 
in our neighbourhood, doubtless you have made other | iis 
enquiries 7” ad ts 
The poor gentleman in black was getting dreadfilly | win 
embarrassed. eg 
,_ “ And you have seen that J can be vindictive and “ 
even with my dog. You know that from your owngk @ %Y 
servation; and now tell me, with all these deterring @ YOU" 
marks of my unkindness of heart, how you ean havetle § °#? 
temerity to ask favours at my hands ?” a Ne 
“ J will answer you frankly,” replied Mr. Meredithy § ftom 
“all that I had heard of you I believed to be exaggeta @ of h 
ed; and what I have seen this morning only convinggy my char 
me that a wounded sensibility takes the semblance draw 
unkindness; that it is the very tenderness of your i inste 
ture which makes you so easily wounded.” ® Mer 
“ And this is your opinion of me 2” said the lady, 7 with 
“It is,” replied the gentleman; “and since _ son 
met with you this morning, and became the unfo dow: 
occasion of your displeasure with your dog, F have dom at 


nothing but grieve that you should not have more 
objects for such rich affections.” 3 

“ Where are they to be found?” half murmured 
Garvan. ay 

We cannot of course tell of what the lady was 
ing, but certainly a rich blush overpowered the 
hue of her complexion. 

We suppose that there must be something contagi 
in blushing, for the infushion spread over the facet 
her visiter. We imagine it to have bee some st 
twinge that caused the flush, and that prevented ii 
from offering himself as a proper ubject for the ladyt 
affections. Being very modest, he only gently said 
wished his own five dear children were near enov 
her, both in place and relationship, to receive and to 
turn her love. : 

The lady blushed more deeply still; she was ac 
embarrassed. Then eame a little pause, and then nal 
ral feeling triumphed. When the heart is full of 
subject, 2 word even from a stranger often proves 
key to unlock its fulness. In the saddest tone i 
able the lady said, “ Nothing will ever love me! 








the sanguine temperament of our friend in black, he 


“ge BeaRSSERSSESESES SET 


relations, ae Sioa my servants, are all unkind,® 
grateful, unfaithful!” d 
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m | «Will you permit me,” said our friend in black, “ to 
os you one question ?” 
Ask it,” replied the lady. 
au love them?” Deh f 
‘The lady was startled, but after a momeint’s pause ‘She 
6] do not.” 


«Then forgive me if I say that you must not hope 


yi +. affection. Love always anticipates its own 
p for their ® 


Sea Docs it?” replied the lady, with another blush; 

| awell, 1 will think of what you say, and in the mean 
“time, a8 I presume you arc disengaged, will you dine 

: "with me at five?” ‘ : 

4 Positively the gentleman in black felt his heart beat 

Fg this gracious invitation ; he professed his grateful 


bee 2 8S. 


“ rhaps you will also execute’a little commis- 

all in wt and allow me five minutes to 
. prepare ed . 
* To both of these clauses Mr. Meredith politely as. 
ie lady left the room, and our hero employed the 
short term of her absence in pondering over all that had 
passed. The all-important object of his journey was yet 
gndecided, but he felt that he could not agai allude to 
it—no, though beggary were the consequence. 

4} Miss Garvan’s absence was short; she returned long 
jefore our poor hero had arranged his ideas, bearing in 
her hand an unsealed letter. “ You will do me a favour,” 
she said, “ if you will drop this into the post. 1 have 
eft it unsealed, because I wish you to read what I have 
written—nay, no thanks.” 

® The thoughts of our poor friend in black outran her 

words. The letter which she held in her hand was 

©F directed to that odious Renchal!: he knew in a moment 

"© ‘that it was written for his sake, and in an emotion of 

Be gratitude would have kissed the hand that presented it. 

4 Aolight remnant of common sense interposed in time 

“FE ‘tocheck him, however, but not before Miss Garvan had 

FD wen the impulse. 

# “Do not forget that I shall expect you at five,” said 

the lady. 

“I could as soon forget my own existence!” said the 
gentleman. 

There was a pause. The lady evidently expected the 
gentleman to go, but he lingered. 

. There is something more you would ask me ?” said 

: the lady. 2 

: “Yoor little Mignon,” said the gentleman, “ paid me 

the compliment of a sudden affection, and I should be 
ateful to leave him under his lady’s displeasure 

wilibat a single intercession.” 

“I suppose I must forgive Mignon her sudden passion 
for you,” said the lady with a smile, “ but now she is 
yours. I cannot resume my gift—however, I will take 
care of her for you.” 

No sconer had the gentleman in black fuirly emerged 
from Miss Garvan’s residence, than he availed hiniself 
of her permission to read the epistle entrusted to his 
charge. It was a short, peremptory command to with- 
@® draw every legal proceeding against any of her tenants 
y% instantly on the receipt of that letter, but making Mr. 

Meredith's the most immediate. The gentleman in black 

with a grateful emotion turned his eyes towards the man- 

sion he had just left. The sun was dancing on the win. 
dows—the birds were singing—the breeze was sighing 
| —and our friend sighed too, though his heart was full 
of kindly aspirations for the happiness of the lady who 


~~ @ dwelt therein. 


Our readers may be quite sure that the gentleman in 
was punctuul to his appointment. He found Miss 
Garvan dressed both in smiles and a very becoming 
tap—her complexion many shades brighter, and looking 
fall ten years younger. How we wish that we had room 
to tell all that the gentleman looked and said on the 
strength of two or three glasses of wine, and all that 
the lady thought and felt. But no, we have filled as 
‘Many of the leaves of this book as we dare venture to 
appropriate, so we must omit all the gallantry of the 
wine and walnuts, and merely state the matter of busi- 
‘Ress which the lady and the gentleman contrived to 
| Mange just before they separated at night. It was 
only this, that as the gentleman had been accustomed 
to India House accounts, he must of cuursé understand 
farming accounts; and that, therefore, he would be an 
nt person to investigate the books both of -her 
town and country stewards, and that he should enter on 
- this office the very next day. 
. Six weeks after this dinner the gentleman in—no, not 
» M2 dlack—he had on a blue coat with gold buttons, was 
_Tolling along the London road in a handsome dark-green 


traveling carriage, with a lady seated by his side, dress- 
ed in a white bonnet, a rich blond fall, and a few little 
orange blossoms. We are particular in these things, 
because they may serve to elucidate the free and easy 
sort of style in which they took the liberty of addressing 
each other. 

“ Do put Mignon down,” said the lady, “I am jealous 
of him.” 

“ But I am grateful to Mignon,” replied the gentle- 
man, “ because he first introduced me to you; if Mignon 
had not excited your feelings, perhaps I might never 
have known them.” 

“ And then?” said the lady with a fond, foolish smile, 
such as silly women are particularly liable to bestow on 
their husbands, 

“ Why then I should have gone back after a bootless 
errand, and a miserable wretch into the bargain, instead 
of the happy fellow you have made me.” 

“And could I have known what I should have lost, 
what a far more miserable wretch I should have been !” 

“ T should have lost,” interrupted the gentleman, “ the 
kindest heart that ever beat within human bosom, and 
all that that kind heart delights to bestow—but which ] 
am almost ashamed to mention—I should have lost the 
gifts of her unlimited generosity, affluence, respectabi- 
lity, and a mother for my children.” 

“ And I should have lost,” interrupted the lady in her 
turn, “the only heart that had kindness enough to think 
kindly of mine. Indeed and indeed you must have been 
made to snatch me out of the dreadful pit I was so in. 
dustriously digging for myself. That very hopefulness 
and trustfulnets of your nature shamed me out of the 
narrowness and suspicion of mine. The virtues of your 
character serve to neutralise and counterbalance the sins 
of mine. And indeed | was very miserable—unloving 
and unloved. Is not that the condition of the lost ones? 
and that was mine. I suspected every body—hated 
every body—myself most !” 

“ You say that you suspected every body, and yet 
when I came to you on a mercenary and selfish errand, 
I found your heart open as day to melting charity.” 

“ Ak! but how you flattered me!” 

“ Flattered you! Ono! I disclaim that. On the con. 
trary, I presumed to speak to you the honest truth.” 

“ Ah! but the circunistances were all flattery, feeling 
as I then felt. It was flattery to trust to my generosity 
in the face of so many condemning facts. It was flat- 
tery to come all the way from town to ask a favour at 
my hands, when*you had heard me stigmatised as all 
that was unwomanly and unfeeling—flattery still to ask 
it when you saw me passionate and cruel—and flattery, 
more than all, to dare to speak the truth to me. This 
was the way you won me—now shall I tell you how I 
won you ?” 

The gentleman’s face flushed over. 

“Ah!” she hastily resumed, “you are thinking that 
the world will say it was my money; but never mind 
the world—hear what I say. And indeed, dear, I was 
a little cunning; but you taught me how to win you 
when you said ‘that love always anticipates its own na- 
ture ;’ und so then I began to love you directly as fast as 
ever I could, on purpose that I might earn a large re- 
turn. You do pay me pretty well, but you know that 
you owe me a great deal more.” 

“Ido! Ido!” exclaimed the gentleman, “and my 
whole life shall be spent in paying you.” 

We verily believe there was a tear in the corner of 
his eye, but we suppose we must be wrong, because we 
know that there was a smile upon his lips. 

Just at that moment the carriage stopped at the iden- 
tical door which the poor gentleman had left six weeks 
before. The children were at the windows straining 
their little necks whichshould see them first: and there 
he was—there was papa; and he had brought them all, 
and more than all that he had promised—two sacks of 
pears—and two half.dozens of new frocks—and the very 
identical Italian greyhound—and a new mamina, who 
began to love them directly with all her heart, and they 
loved her in return fondly and fervently; indeed, so did 
every body except the cross servant, but the more cross 
the cross servant grew the kinder grew the lady, ‘so that 
by the time the whole family returned to the country, 
which was as soon as the gentleman out of black could 
arrange his affairs—and that he found not the least diffi. 
tulty in doing, now that he had plenty of monéy—by 
the time, we say, that they had all got back into the 
country, why the cross servant loved the lady who had 
made them all so happy, and brought them to such a 
beautiful home, as well as she could ‘love any thing in 
the world. 


——— 
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(COMMUNICATION=Continued. 

Phrenology.—Destructiveness was the next 
organ taken up for consideration, It is the 
propensity to destroy, to exterminate, to inflict 
pain: called by Dr. Gall * penchant au meurtre” 
—lisposition to murder, or as Mr. Combe in- 
sisted, the authority of the Dictionnaire de 
l’ Academie Francaise to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that the phrase should be truly and 
correctly translated, “ disposition to kill.” 

“In the economy of human society, many 
things are to be destroyed to make life even 
tolerable. Death and destruction enter largely 
into the great law of nature. Hence the ne- 
cessity of some faculty to exercise this propen- 
sity to destroy. We often see it in the child, 
which, long before it ‘knows how to choose 
the good and refuse the evil,’ manifests an in- 
nate and strong propensity to tear in pieces, 
break and destroy whatever comes in its way. 
As it advances in life, it even makes a pastime 
of tormenting and killing flies, and all such 
animals as fall into its power. When a little 
older it delighis in hunting, and indulges in 
feelings of hatred and revenge. 

“We, moreover, see that this same charac- 
teristic of destruction enters into every depart- 
ment of organised matter, and forms no unim- 
portant feature as well of the moral as of the 
natural government of God. The exercise of 
this function must therefore be both right and 
necessary, else why should it be exercised by 
the Creator? And there evidently exists, not 
only no reason why this class of functions should 
not be performed by a distinct mental faculty, 
but there certainly exists every reason for sup- 
posing that this is the case. It is homogeneous 
in its kind and unlike any other in its character; 
and, consequently, demands a distinct. faculty 
for its exercise, and upon the, same ground with 
any other class of function.”’* 

The above is the concise expression of Mr. 
C.’s general view of this organ; but he descend- 
ed into particulars, and produced in illustration 
of this organ and combativenes a cast of the head 
of King Robert Bruce, who was, if report speaks 
true, a valiant knight and a courageous soldier; 
both protuberances, or rather “ bumps,” are 
large in the cast. As he had an opportunity 
of killing his own and the enemies of his coun- 
try, these organs were gratified without his be- 
ing obliged to resort to murder, as might have 
been the case in circumstances of profound 
peace. The particular advantage of referring 
to so ancient a head as that of King Robert 
Bruce for testimony in regard to the organ does 
not appear on reflection; nor did the learned 
lecturer point it out; there should be more 
recent instances of the propensity to destroy 
and kill which are less apocryphal than some 
might deem the case of the ancient Scotish 
king, though Mr. Combe did tell a very plausible 
and very interesting story about it. The beggar 
that killed an old woman without provocation 
by cleaving her head with a spade, and after- 
wards declaring, in false confession, that he had 
committed several murders, was cited as an in- 
stance of morbid excitement of this organ; the 
case was of deep interest, and the catastrophe 
painful to reflect upon; he was executed, al- 
though at a late hour all wete satisfied of the 
individual’s insanity. Sir William Forbes, in 
whom the organ is active, but under the con- 


* Fowler and Kirkham’s Phrenology. 
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trol of high moral sentiments, has not missed a 
hanging for the past forty years; the sight of 
the death of his fellows gratifies his destructive- 
ness; though he cannot dance himself, he is 
willing to pay the piper and see others enjoy it. 
This organ, says Mr. C., when large, gives the 
disposition to swear wantonly. If this be a fact, 
let young gentlemen beware of marrying ladies 
who habitually express surprise by the use of 
soft expletives, as “‘ Heavens!” ‘*Oh, Lord !” 
&c.; at any rate let the ladies be felt over the 
ears before going to the altar, for a destructive- 
ness-endowed lady will be an expensive wife, 
if it be only in the article of crockery. 

Tbe natural language of the organ, when ex- 
cited, is to give a worrying motion to the head, 
a hoarse shortness of voice, a crushing move- 
ment of the hand, instanced in (termagant wo- 
men’) the shot-like tones of Napoleon (?) and 
in the gesture of the celebrated Chalmers, mak- 
ing a downward motion of his hand, like a baker 
thrusting his fist into a great batch of dough. 

From the sketch we have presented of the 
functions of combativeness and destructiveness, 
these two organs are absolutely necessary to 
constitute the warrior and commun soldier— 
men cannot fight without them. 

It often happens, unfortunately for the cause 
of truth, that men who have warmly embraced 
a system or doctrine or theory, are also tainted 
with an uncontrollable desire to make proselytes, 
which mental predicament leads them to dis- 
cover positive evidence in what others look upon 
as doubtful testimony, or even only as a plausi- 
bility. And it is equally unfortunate for truth, 
that a very small portion of the mass of society 
has been trained to nicely scan and appreciate 
‘the nature and value of evidence, even in the 
common affairs of life, much less in the consi- 
deration of abstract theories. Few men are 
endowed with the power of mental patience, 
endurance, perseveranre necessary to study and 
ascertain the truth of a theory or doctrine which 
embraces so wide a ficld as is claimed for phre- 
nology. The leading fact of the science is so 
self-evident, viz. that the brain is the organ or 
instrument of mind, just as the eye is the in- 
strument of sight; this leading fact is so evi- 
dent, that it lends plausibility to every detail of 
the theoretic superstructure raised on its basis, 
and * one clear idea lighted in the breast, de- 
sire’s magic lets in all the rest.” I believe the 
general kindliness of our nature is such that we 
delight to believe in beautiful theories; and 
certainly no system of metaphysics can compare 
with that of phrenology for simplifying and ana- 
lysing mental operations. But the theory has 
such an important bearing upon education and 
religion, consequently on the very existence of 
society and government, that it behoves us to 
receive every proposition, all the details, all the 
anecdotes, all testimony, no matter how minute, 
in relation to it, with scrupulous caution. 

Madame de Stael’s testimony on the voice of 
Napoleon when angry is inconclusive. The value 
of testimony must depend always upon the cha- 
racter of the witness for habitually speaking the 
truth, his capacity for observation, and his inte- 
rest in the case under judgment. Next, whether 
the evidence given consists of partial statements 
or entire and ungarbled truth; for if the testi- 
mony is unfair and incomplete, assertion will 
not establish the truth of a questionable proposi- 
tion in the opinion of any individual possessed 
of a well balanced mind. 

(To be continued.) 








James’s New Novel, “The Huguenot,” has 
been published by the Harpers. ‘The admirers 
of this author will seek for, and probably be 
gratified by, its perusal- 

Rambles in Europe, by Fanny W. Hall, is 
the title of two new volumes which attracted 
our attention on a bookseller’s connter, and 
which we mean to notice. It is from a new 
publisher in Broadway. 

Dr. Mutter and Professor Wood have been 
the last lecturers before the Athenian Institute, 
and both have acquitted themselves to the gra- 
tification of the large audience. Dr. Wood 
remarked very happily that these lectures were 
rather to stimulate enquiry and research than 
fully to instruct. He gave a masterly rapid 
sketch of “ British India,” which has already 
awakened our citizens to reading on the sub- 
ject; none opens so wide and roinantic a field 
for their gratification. 

North American Review for January.—Taken 
together, this is an excellent number. The first 
article, “ Micali on the Ancient Italians,” pos- 
sesses considerable interest for those who are 
slightly tinctured with antiquarian taste; and all 
may read it with advantage. The second and 
third articles, the latter particularly, deserve the 
attention of all Americans; that entitled “ Nau- 
tical Discovery in the Northwest,’ breathes a 
tone that should he responded to by every man 
in the United States who loves his country and 
the truth. The unfair and shuffling manner 
that characterises the British in their treating 
of the boundary question is clearly pointed out; 
and we most sincerely wish Americans may 
understand all in relation to the subject in dis- 
pute, that they may carry out conscientiously 
the maxim of the late president, which incul- 
cates we should insist upon nothing which is 
not clearly right, nor submit to any thing that 
is manifestly wrong. ‘The next article, “ Bow- 
ditch’s Translation of the Mécanique Céleste,” 
is one well calculated to please both the ma- 
thematician and moralist. The fifth article, 
“ Stephens’ Travels in the East,” is said to be 
from the pen of General Cass, at present our 
minister at the court of Louis Phillipe; Gene- 
ral Cass, having recently passed over some of 
the ground described by Mr. Stephens, was 
better enabled to appreciate the work which 
forms the subject of this long article. As an 
instance among the effects of the introduction 
of steam into navigation, the writer states, 
“that a person favoured by circumstances may 
reach Mount Calvary within thirty-three days 
after leaving Broadway. Thirteen days may 
take him to Bristol, two to Paris, three to 
Marseilles, ten to Syra, four to Jaffa, and one 
from there to Jerusalem.’ The minister has 
given us a very interesting history of his own 
travels and observations in the footsteps of Mr. 
Stephens in this article, which is equally cre- 
ditable to his head and heart. Article sixth is 
on * International Copyright ;” and the last is 
* Du Ponceau on the Chinese System of Writ- 
ing.”” The critical notices are honest. ‘This 
number is creditable to the periodical literature 
of the country, and we hope it to be an earnest 
of its improvement. 

M. Guizot, says a Paris paper, is about té 
publish a work entitled ‘The Condition of 
Souls,’ adding, ‘ No one can say he is full of 
his subject. He takes the soul as the text of 
his lucubrations! And why not? There are 
people who speak admirably only about things 





which they do not understand.” 
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